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ABSTBACT 

This paper exaalnes the iaplicit assusption that 
student-centered learning is sost appropriately and adequately 
financed by channelling public resources through students. Esphasls 
Is placed both on the conceptual arguments related to the adequacy 
and appropriateness of the sarket eodel as a policy basis for higher 
erducation, and on eaplrical evidence tending to support or deny the 
adequacy and appropriateness of the student funding aodel, or earket 
■odel, to the day-to'*day functioning of postsecondary institutions. 
(HJH) 
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The literature on postsecondary finance today Is replete with statements 
connecting Institutional reform and responsiveness to the particular funding 
strategy of channelling public resources through students. Most such statements 
Imply a kind of free market approach to higher education finance, whereby student* 
act as conaumers and Institutions as firms, with the former making their product 
demands known and the latter responding as in a competitive market system. 

What the drafters of theee statements appear to have in mind is the notion that 
students can cause colleges and universities to be more responsive by influencing 
how instructional monies are spent. The evidence for this aasumption exists in 
many places in the literature, but perhaps nowhere is it more clearly stated than 
in the following passage from a financial planning document of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare: • 

The fundamental premise of this paper is that a freer play of market forces 
will best achieve Federal objectives in post-secondary education. These 
objectives are . . . reform and efficiency in the way education is pro- 
vided end a better match between educational programs and individual needs* 

Since students have a large stake in each of these objectives, student 
market choices will, with rare exceptions, be coincident with federsl 
goals. Students will tend to allocate (student aid) resources placed in 
their hands among the institutions and programs which achieve these 
objectives most efficiently. Accountability through student choice will, 
accordingly, make institutions and programs accountable to the national 
interest . . . 



Accordingly, this paper describes what we should do to give Individuals 
the general power of choice in the education market place . . 

Presumably, the phrase, "financing learner-centered reforms," suggests the 
student funding or market strategy. Clearly conveyed, at the least, is the notlpn 



♦Research Report prepared for the 30th National Conference on Higher Education 
sponsored by the American Association for Higher Education , Chicago, March 2k. 
1975. ^ o , , 

1. Taken from the l-iiSGA Documents, a series 01 papers prepared by the HEW 
staff to formulate basis OB-I policies (Circa, 1-J)'2): 2 
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t;;.ic tone unc^nvt nt io. I .>v l-..H8t out-oi -i: .a iuiidiij{-, etrwttiu i« requirec* 

ii prop^T MttMjtioi- i.: l - ivtii to the loar.i-r'c . '.cde and desires. 

Auother renamj lor pr- i;u.iiiie, that the 8tu<.U-;iu undiiifc aiocle ie th<: scratchy iaiplied 
by the pm-aefc, rinaiicin*; L-^irutr-centered rc^'or.in, involves the simple proc^^se or 
eliiinHtidti. Oi the nunerDus runding strategics now in uec or suggested over the peet 
:cw y. are, only the student .unding -node has been discuseed primarily in the learner- 
centered context. Thr rationales ol" general institutional aid, categorical institutional 
aid, privat- ^Tants and bcquosts, and the various ^tax incentives and credits recently 
proposed do not hint oi learn, r-cent*: red reforns.^ Categorical grants Tor instructional 
iiuiovation ai^ht be v:onEidf:red a possibility in tnis regard although it is evident that 
th<- potential oiiount oi .undixif^ fron this source would be incufficient to provide more 
thuii "oeed 'uont-.y" or "start-ap" financing. 

Tl-.us, the f urposc ox this paper is to exaaine the i-nplicit assudiption that 
6tud(.i.t-ctntf red loaniine, ie -noat appropriately and adequately financed by channell- 
int; public resources throui;;h students. 

The Market .-lodei ; The reason it has been deeTied appropriate to the purposes of 
this paper to .:ctabiish the student funding -node as tlie implicit strategy for 
financing studmt-centered learning is that ii" policy analysis of financing strategies 
ie to be valid, it in necessary to reduce these strategies to some sort of theoretical 
conetruft about vhich eono Icno^vledge and understanding exists. The student-es- 
co.isuncr, institution-ae-f im concept, directly alluded to above, is one such con- 
struct althouf^h it is perhaps better known by the label "the perfectly competxtive 
aarket aorlel," or si-Tiply "the narket model." Hovinc reduced the student funding mode 
to a theoretical construct, it is now possible to render some valid observations. 

Tue r^-iaindtr oi tliis paper will lie organized as follows: First shall be presented 
the concentual argaiientE related to the adequacy and appropriateness of the market 
QOd-il OS a policy basis i or i.i,:her education. Because these arguments have been 
presented elsewhere J tiu^ cail only be EUia'uariL'v.d here. 

2 c^iA, Shell o. -rV-L .Uo the e-npiricul -.iw^.X'. leiidint, to support or utny tne 
Ddf.Ti-tc-. T.id Broropri-:'.-::. n: t!ic student ..iijci.. .ock , or Tiarkct aocM, tc the 
dov-to-day i-unctioninr o .v-ctc condary instii.it i:;r:E . Here we shall ray ^c.ovily 
upon anecdotal evidencr- f.^at \.0£ resulted as institutions have responded to the 
cl:or...sia-^ i-.i-Sher education c.ivironment . rinall: , shall conclude with sot.c- obeerva- 
tio»i6 concerniivi c-vne oi Vac broader consoquoncc s Oi a turn to the student lunding 
r.odc, and vith out conolucions regarding what would appear to be good financing 
polio;, i.or li^arncr-c-.nterod r^-^or^us.** 

**T\: 'xs prec'i'n'ed tli^t the ucauim; ol the terr., "learner-centered reforms," as the theme 
OI f.is -0!;iere:icf:, i? i-.plicitly ii' ::ot explicitl: understood. We assane that the 
phrris- JOt.r-.of-jL^ instructionnl und rrograr.notic i;. novations developed specifically to 
aect iuptructioiiai iirtdc and drslrc-s of ;-tudcntE. 

I^.rr-. L. Lrlie, Tnc Rrti->nale for Various Plans for Funding ^''^ej'ican Higher 
vo ...:.iUr: ., ('J;.iv*---rclt,, PorlTi C nter for tTac L^ud> of Hi^cher "Education, ly/i-^J. 

> Un-r: L. Unlic ar:d C->ry T. Johr.son, "i:;'; Market Model and Higher Education," 
tl-.. V u-njl 31 Hign'-r education, ^♦5 (January l..'.'^'): l-2<). 
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!IHB ADEQUACY AMD APPROPRIATENESS OF THE 
MABKET MODEL TO HIGHER EDUCATION^ 

Presented in this section is the conceptual portion of the analyal*. It la 
shown here that the perfectly competitive market model appears conceptually to be 
inappropriate and inadequate as a policy basis for higher education. Because of 
the inappropriateness and inadequacy of th? model, it Is suggested that the student 
funding strategy is not likely to achieve fully the desired results of enhancing 
learner-centered reforms « 

It must be stated at the outset that a model is merely an analytical tool, 
useful only as a frame of reference. No situations or structures exist that 
illuatrate completely the hypothetical elements of any model; the teat of a model 
must be relative rather than absolute. Thus, the test of the adequacy and 
appropriateness of the market model to higher education is "goodness of fit," 
rather than absolute congruence with all the conditions of the model. 

The perfectly competitive market model is built upon tvo fundamental 
assumptions: First, the ilr.n (i.e., the college or university) has no influence 
over price (e.g., tuition) and accepts whatever price happens to rule in the market 
place. Second, any firm (i.e., college or university) is totally free either to 
begin or to cease operation. 

Little discussion is required to show that neither of these assumptions arj 
approximated in higher education. Instead of passively accepting the "market price" 
for their services, many colleges, especially the public ones, set their prices 
(tuitions) with very little if any concern for competitive pricing. Even the 
private colleges, which today do give consideration to tuition pricing, can scarcely 
be said to be passive acceptors of prevailing market prices. 

Further, there exists formidable legal, quasi-legal, financial and political 
constraints upon the ability of a higher education institution to enter into or 
exit from the higher education market. Problems in the gaining of charters and 
accreditation, and certain powers of legislatures and of state governing and 
coordinating bodies are examples of such constraints. 

In addition there are certain methodological aspects of the market model that 
must be considered: (1) At what point does a particular market move from being 
noncompetitive or imperfectly competitive to being perfectly competitive? (2) 
What will cause a market to become competitive? (3) At what point does the degree 
of competition present lead to "optimum" production (costs kept to a minimum, out- 
put maximized and resources used most efficiently)? 

The direct answer is that presently there exists neither the actual nor the 
theoretical knowledge sufficient to answer these questions— about higher education 
or about any systeit. Tlie theoretical knowledge necessary to generate a competitive 
market is not presently known. 5 



^. This section driwc heavily upon tne Leslie and Johnson paper, "The Market 
Mcdei and lUeher Education," cited in the previous lootnote. 

5- For a detailfU analycic atid discussion concerning this state-nent cee 
Lloyd Cf. Reynolds, EoonoTiIcs , jrd ed. (Homewood, Ulinoisi Richard D. Irwin, Inc.. 
O IW), Chapters 17-19. - i 
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In the absence of this knowledge, it becomes imperative that congruence between 
the conditions of the syatecn undergoing analysis— higher education — and the 
analytical tool— the oiarket model--be approached if not totally attained. Aa seen 
abovje»- this "fit" is far from perx'ect congruence. 

The third of these methodological questions is troublesome in a special 
rfigard. Optimum production^ depends most directly upon the satisfaction of at 
least two conditions obviously not present in higher education. There can be no 
monopolies or oliogopolies and there can be no divergence between private and 
social costs nor between private and social benefits. 

Colleges and universities often act as virtual monopolists or quaslofflonopollits • 
With the exception of the case of a few "distinctive" colleges, higher education 
markets tend to be mostly regional within a state, or to be state-wide at most. 7 
Th^ number of institutions competing for students within a given higher education 
"market area" is almost always insufficient to result in a wore truly competitive 
market. Instead, a clearly monopolistic market sometimes exists; more often 
there exists an imperfectly competitive market structure. 

Ae to the divergence of private and social costs and benefits, there is perhaps 
no philosophical area related to the finance of higher education that has received 
equal attention in recent years. Although many matters remain at issue, it is 
doubtful that there exists today a single informed observer who would maintain that 
all such costs and benefits should be assigned either totally to the individual or 
to society, or totally to both the individual and society. Clearly some coots anST 
benefits are shared by both parties and some are not. In any case, total divergence 
does not occur. 

Because certain aethodolocical aspects of the perfectly competitive market 
model tend to limit rather severely the applicability of the market niodel to higher 
education and because the defining traits of hlcher education do not approximate 
the various conditions described as composing the market model, it is doubtful 
that a single alteration in higher education, such as rendering the student a 
consumer would result in significant changes in the competitive nature of higher 
education. For this reason, it would not be anticipated that the student funding 
mode would rcoult in greatly enchanced institutional responsiv*»nes8 to the 
instructional preferences of students. 

There are also internal institutional constraints upon instructional responslve- 
nes3 to student-consumers. Among these are institutional acudemic standards^ in- 
cluding admission policies; faculty tenure, collective bargaining and academic 
freedom coupled vith majority faculty control of the curriculum and of instruction; 
and the relatively small portion of total resources likely to be obtained by 
institutions from students. 



^. The student of economics will be more familiar with the teim, production 

oi't xr.-xca. 

This assertion is developed and documented on page 13 of the Lf;.«?lie 
irxl Jotin:ion paper, "The Market Model and Higher Education." 
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111 conclusion, in tnic section it has been ehovn conceptually that the two 
aoat fundamental aaeumptions of the ptrfectly cotnpetitive market model are not 
satisfactorily approximated in higher education. Axvi it has been shown that 
important practical constraints exist, affectinu the ability of institutions to 
respond to the instruc- ional demands of students. 

Thus, it is asserted that the market model is inappropriate and inadequate 
as a policy basis for higher education and 'that the atl*at6gy o;B financing the 
instructional program directly through atudents is unlikely to result in the 
desired student-centered reforms. Now let us leave the theoretical and examine 
reality . 

INSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIVENESS 

Although as has been seen, institutional responsiveness to students is a 
normal outgrowth of a perfectly competitive oiarket system, it has been stated that 
the mere channelling of hiiiher education financial resources through students, 
particularly in the saiounte presently projected, most likely would be insufficient 
to result in the level of institutional responeivenesB presumed to be optimum for 
the purposes of instituting learner-centered reforms. 

It does not follow logically, however, that it would be impossible to impose 
the market model upon higher education. Clearly, somewhere short of dictatorial* 
imposition of the conditions necessary for a perfectly competitive market system, a 
market or quasi-market system could be realized. Further, it does not follow 
necessarily that instructional responsiveness can be realized only if a market 
system ia fully realized or approximated, although realization of such a system 
theoretically would assure such responsiveness. 

It is the major conclusion of this section that certain present conditions in 
higher education are indeed resulting in observable, minor to moderate broad 
institutional responsiveness to student ■•consumers in some post-secondary institu* 
tions. Some of this responsiveness might be labeled as learner-centered reform. 
Such conditions have been rare in higher education, but evidence exists that these 
conditions may be becoming characteriatic of higher education and may linger at 
least through the 1980' s. 

The primary present condition appearing to be causing increased institutional 
responsiveness to students is increased competition. The recent decline in the 
rate of higher education enrollment growth^ has resulted in greatly increaaed 
competition for students and a number of "market-type" institutional behaviors (e.g. 
advertising, "price discounting," instructional and programmatic changes.) 

In the remainder of this section shall be presented evidences of increases in 
broad institutional responsiveness and then examples of specific instructional or 
programmatic changes that appear to be related to increased competition for 
atudents. The framework for this analysis and the application to higher education 



?3. Alter declinint!; for ecveral years, (.nroll-ncnt growth in Fall of 197^, was 
up very slightly frcai i.l ptTcent in 19T3 to h percent. 
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9 

if deicribcd in greater detail in Higher Education end the Steady State and ia 
borrowed from Joseph Schumpeter, vho wrote on the evolution of capitalism. 10 Simplj 
stated, it is argued that essential social systems, 11 such as higher education, 
respond to system-wide declines or interruptions in their growth ratea in five general 
ways: 

1. The- introduction of a new good or a new grade of good already 
in use. 

2. The introduction of a new method of production, e.g., a new 
type of labor-saving machinery. 

3. The opening of new markets. 

U. Tlie employment of a new source of supply of factors of production. 

5. The reorganization of an industry, several industries, or part of an 
Industry, e.g., monopolization of some industry. 

All five ways can be observed in varying degrees in higher education today. Most 
notable in magnitude and most relevant to the purposes of this paper are the first, 
third and fourth ways: new products, new markets and new resourcea (i.e., money). It 
iT*the former of these three adjustfnent£i to present conditions under which the 
various learner-centered reforms are grouped most appropriately, while broader forms of 
irstitutional responsiveness are grouped under the latter two categories and are 
discussed first.l*- 

General institutional Resj^onsiveness— Mew Market and New Resources : As presented 
in Higher Education and the gteedy State . 

The list of lucrative ucv student markets is lon^ and is still lirowing. First 
there are the traditional adult and transfer students (Carnegie Coaimission, 
August, 1973, p. 36), who represent markets that seldom have been cultivated 



9'. Larry L. Leslie and llowerd F. Miller, Jr., Higher Education and the Steady 
State , (Washington, D.C.; ERIC/Higher Education Research Report No. 4, 1974, pp. 24-25)».. 

10. Joseph Schumpeter, The Theory of Capitalistic Development , (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, l^Wf. It should be recognized that the origin and purpose of 
Schumpeter 's framework were quite different from the use here. 

11. See Leslie and Miller, "Higher Education and the Steady State," pp. 19-21, 
for a disc-ussion of this term. 

12. In most cases one cannot demonstrate cause and effect relationships between 
the leveling of enrollments and the present unusual activity in these five areas of 
innovation. Undoubtedly, many innovations in higher education would have occurred under 
biisiness-as-usual conditions, but it is assumed that many have resulted from enroll- 
ment pressures. Preliminary analysis of data from a field study conducted by Howard F. 
Miller, Jr., si^geats that many causal relationships do exis in Pennsylvania post- 
secor/iary institutions. S' veral references will be made to this study below. 
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In the paat. There are also the acadeadcally unprepared of all ages^ many 

of whom arc disadvantaged (Losak 1973; Crosa 1971; Roueche and Kirk 1973; 
and Roueche 1968) • Tlicre are the married women; the older, working 
individuals; and the incarcerated. There are the markets created by other 
aocietal forces: tht ''ntrw'' students resulting rrom the upgrading of vocational 
and technical proi^rame j'rom l^or 2-year status to baccalaureate equivalency; 
those representing lowered attrition rate?, which have resulted Trooi the 
dollar incentives to eolleces to keep HtuUe-zite t:*irolled and from declining 
work availability; and tlioee resulting rrjn expansion of the "right to 
v-ollege" dcctririe (Manacomcnt Division hjfl, p. !)• There are the non- 
traditional and seido:i>'nentioned market;: .'haracterized by Vista, the Youth 
Conservation Corps, and trade-union apprenti- '^hip programs (Carnegie Com- 
mission, October 197 p» 95), and there is perhaps the largest potential 
market of all; those in need of Job retraining and updating (Huitt 1973, p* 
18) . Finally, there is the pre-college ace market of high school Juniors 
and seniors who meet academic standards of post-secondary level programs 
(Carnegie Commission, August, 1973> ?• 6). All these and additional market* 
already are being explored in many institutions, particularly in community 
colleges»13 

Some specific examples of new markets are 

Blue Collar Workers -- 

Establishment of the DC 37 Campus by the College of New Rochelle (N^YO in 
cooperation with District Council 37 of the Federation of State, County «ad 
Municipal Employees Union to offer instruction to Union members. 

Establishment of an employment-based learning center by the Maine Maritime 
Academy in cooperation with the St. Regis Paper Mill. 

Senior Citizens- -^ 

Institutions of special programs or special enrollment policies for the 
elderly at Vermont College, The City Colleges of Chicago, Indiana Central 
College, Lambuth College, Montgomery Community College, Northern Virginia 
Comm^onity College and the City University of New York. Currently much of thlff 
activity is of a tuition free/space available nature. 

Introduction of ier.i^'i^ition to reduce or waive tuition for the elderly has 
occurred in 'Jonn^^ 't i -ui , i:»:w Jersey , Usj YovL, coath Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana and Vir/.i*.^a. 

^^aonera -- 

Offering of ^^duc:ationai sr.rvices to tl:e incarcerated by the Pernsylvania State 
University, ti:e i:ity "ollegej of Chicago, Montcalm Community College and 



1;. rt'c ».^3..1e and »MiJl<^r, "Hi^ihei* Eciu^.-ation and the t'teady. State," pp» 35*36# 

h'xaGplen arr drawn frcci the TiEXUi? information exchange system end the 
Chronicle of Hlg^.er I'^l a rat ion . 
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Jackson Community College and several campuses of the State University of litv 
York. These services nay take the fom of classes within the penal institu- 
tions as veil as on the campuses through partial or full release programs* 

In the matter of generating ntrw dollars, 

Higher education has taken a back seat to ftiw social inatitutions in its 
search for new fiscal rtsources. In its early days in America these re- 
sources' came from indiviuuals, churches, and to a lesser extent from local 
governments. Without forfeiting any of these funding sources, higher educa- 
tion progressed eventually to a greater reliance upon local and then upon 
state funds. Finally, the resources of the federal government were tapped. 
Today, in a period of general, relative decline the system is seeking to 
utilize more fullj- the resources of each of these forms of support. 
Individuals are being asked to pay higher tuitions; corporate bodies are 
being asked to raise their gift contributions; the states and localitlea are 
being pressed to make larger and larger appropriations; and finally, per- 
haps the largest effort of all is being made to capture more money from the 
federal government .15 

Perhaps the best known and most common specific examples of institutional 
strategies in this second area of responsiveness, finance, involves the use of tuition 
reductions or modifications. This strategy broadly appliea to private as well as 
public institutions, as state funds have begun to be channelled to private liuititutiont* 
For public institutions, a tuition reduction may serve as a legislative lever." The 
strategy is to raise enrollments through changes in tuition policy and then apply 
pressures for public financing of the resulting new students. For private institu- 
tions, tuition reductions or modifications may serve to hold current students, while 
attracting new students. The strategy is to generate increased tuition revenues for 
the institution, resulting in lowered costs per student. The end result is the passing 
of savings on to all who enroll. 

Some examples of these strategies include 

Lowering of tuition at two campuses of the University of Wisconsin. The 
campuses, one riu'al and one semi-urban, experienced enrollment increases 
of 12.2 and h,Q percent per $100 tuition reduction, respectively. 

Establishment of a sliding tuition scale based Oii adjusted family income 
by Beloit College. Tuition will range from ^800 to $1710 per term. 

Institution of a flexible tuition plan at the Univereity of the Pacific . 
Tuition increases and faculty salary increases will be tied to enrollment 
in:reases. 

Establishment of a tuition reduction plan at Nichols College whereby one family 
member pays the full tuition charge and all other family members ore 
exigible for a 50 percent reduction. 



15. See Leslie and Miller, "Higher Education and the Steady State," pp. 38-39. 
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Eetabllahment of a "guaranteed coat plan" nt Ouftavua AdoXphua College. In- 

coming studenta are elJLgible to purchase a $150 "inaurance policy" to 
guarantee that their coats will remain constant for a four-year period. 

Establishment of a "mastery learning or tuition refund" policy at Mitchell 
College, Students who diligently pursue course work will receive a prorated 
tuition refund for those courses failed. 

Instructional and Programmatic Responsiveness- -New Products ; Inatitutional, In- 
st rue tlonar~and~projjrimmor^ would include learner-centered 
reforms, may take the i"or.n oi' changes in time parameters as well as In the location 
and medium of instructional delivery. * 

The Amerioan Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU) compiled a 
listing or various modifications, by state and institution, relating to time shortened 
degree programs. Each of the modifications reported for the 260 institutions 
r presented an apparent institutional effort to be responsive to student preferences 
and interests. A tabulation of the institutional data reported by AASCU ty types of 
modification indicates the variety of modifications which can affect the length of 
formal study required for a degree. 



TABLE I 



INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM MODIFICATIONS 



Pi-ogratn Modifioations 



# of Institutions 



Credit by examination 
Challenge examinations 
Rt'vised curriculum 
Modified ^-aiendar 
Independent Study 
Advanced placement 
Overload 
Summer study 

University without walls 
Corrr^spor.dence courses 
Enriy admission 

Concurrent enrollment with high schools or community colleges 

Combined Bachelor's and Master's degrees 

Jtud*:r.t self-pacing 

Exteri;al degrees 

■Jredit for life experienct 

Credit for military cours-. 



115 

3 

1*0 
1*1 



15 
1*6 

5^ 
58 
58 
5h 
15 
5 

38 
39 
17 
11 



(Adapted from "Tine fhortoncd Degree PrograriS," the Chronicle of Higher L'ducation , 
Fe:bruary ^b, 197^, 1-2). 
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Institution accommodations range from such traditional offerings aa summer study 
to leas traditional concepts such as the granting of collegiate credit for life 
experiences. Some of the modifications require only a small institutional financial 
commitment while otheru entail considerable development and implementation cost. 

In Sfie.'ted ..'sses, external financial support has been provided to assist in 
the establishment of ooKje of the types of modifications cited in Table I. For 
example, the Union of h'xperiiiifcnting Colleges and Universities has established a time 
shortened bac.'alaureatf; de»jrt-t- program proviiinj admission for selected high school 
Juniors and coniorg. Tiie pro;-. ram, sponsored oribiijall^- by the Fund xor the laiprove- 
ment of Toataecondary iXiucntioi., will btr offered throu.-jh the member inEtltuiions , 
Current rietnbership in tht Ur:ion i: ;des Antioch Coliefie (West Branch), College of 
Racine, Mort^an State C:.)Ilc;% , Chaw university, Ckidinoie College, and the University of 
Mlmiesota . 

A somewhat different approach to attracting high school students has been 
initiated by LaGuardia Community College of the City University of New York- The 
college, with Initial funding from the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the 
Fund for the Improvement of Bostsecondary Education, has designed an intermediate or 
middle oollt'tje . Basically, the program encompasses the last three years of high 
school anc: th^? first two years of college. The middle college program, which Lb 
designed for a five-year tenure, can be completed within three years. 

Examples of two of the most broadly targeted higher education programs are the 
open learnint^ system developed by the State University of Nebraska and a "newspaper 
course" coordinated by the University of California at San Diego. The open learning 
system utilizes the television for the major delivery of educational offerings* The 
prot?ram, with initial funding from the National Institute of Education, is designed 
to provide instruction to a broadly dispersed home audience. 

Tlie heme audience is also Integra] to the "newspaper course" currently adminis- 
tered by the 'Jni v-.'rsity of California at San Diego. The project, financed by the : • 
National Endcwment for the Humanities and tht Exxon Educational Foundation, provides 
for the noss newspaper printing of educational essays, /ipproxiuately 200 educational 
institutions initially were associated with and granted credit for participation in 
this project. Tho first -^ourse, entitled "America and the Future of Man" was 
carried ly aprroximately ::T0 ntwepapers und f^enerated over k,QOO credit enrolJjnents, 
In addition, over 1,000 .'.ndividuais purchased supplementary learning materials. 

T:. ^i:e Pyr.r.ay 1 vanie study cited earlier, Miller interviewed key college end 
uni'.vrjity : oriu :u-.o 1 unA \^uz nblo to '-onnect, in part, instructional and programmatic 
adj...it,r.eriti? , in cc-jt Ii.st Lt.uticriG sampled, to 'inrolimcnt or financial concerns. 
Usir,: ij« -.li; ur.lr. -i' rji.a L;. :•• i u . u/ndcini' d^pnrt: .i' .it , .-.ilicr round in seven iiietitu- 
tiri.s t.-.e fcL^owLp.;- ■.■.IukI:- o: I:.;;* ructions 1 y.- :.ro-:-;j.;;:,'.utii: rc£,pon£C£ that wer*. 
fir.urcLnlly rr.ot iv^t '. .. '."/it'r.or-cc:,ti-rod r'^i'or.u : 

Devt-^oracTitg :d^?r;tif i.'cl tu' rt.;nt-.v-i"P tc ri>- t Uv.-: ytudents to fchp Qampa.c -- 

"r^.^ticr. oi' ■> .'oint B.A. nedicn] teu-.rioioi^y program between a biology 
a rt.T.cr,:. -iwd ^. locnl hoji.ltoi. 

•'r»'a*ior of » :< re-physic 3 i therapy program b.\ a chemistry department. 
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Joint offerlrig, by a French department and a business achool, of a B.A» for 

atiKlenta with interests and career plana in international buainess* The 
same ?Yench department ia offering a D*£d. for high ochool teachera of 
BVench» 

Awardin*2; of dual certification in general elementary or secondary education 
and in special education. 

Attempting to gain accreditation for a sociology department to offer a B.A» 
program in social work. 

Introduction of new associate degree programs. 

OnVring of un interdisciplinary B.S. in engineering in order to provide Job- 
seeking riexibility. Another institution offers a new B.A# in engineering 
Vor those interested management careers. 

Offering a courst; on ou^/ subject in whi:;h 10 or more people state o need. 

Developments identified as ctrate^ies to Compete x'nr ftud ^^ntR TntP^nfllly Vffhir^ /in 
Institution ^^ 

Offering service courses in the environment and in energy by an engineering 
school. 

Offering introductory conversational courses in languages* Formerly, such 
co»arses were held in much lower esteem by departmental faculties and were 
ol'fered much less frequently. 

0! ferine philosophy courses in the area of business ethics and medical ethics 
at an Institution where a majority of students major in business and pre- 
medicine. 

Summary :. It has been seen in this section that the recent decline in the rate of 
higher education enrollment tjrowth has resulted in increased competition for studeuttt 
To private institutions, new students represent a life-sustaining flow of resources* 
To public institutions^ tuition revenues are less important, and the implicit 
strategy is to use higher enrollments as a J ever for increased governmental aid. 

}{igher t^duontion ini^titutiona were seen to be responding by attempting to 
establish new markets and to find new financial resources. Also, there was seen to 
be consideratl? eft'ort to re,«pond vith programmatic and instructional reforms although 
there was v^,>ry iit.tlp of tho latter. 

Ir: short ♦ increased ini?titutional responsiveness to students was observed 
although responi^es tondnd overviielmingly to be of a general, programmatic nature • 
The pressui'es to be more responsive to students arc being felt but at present the 
institutions appe-ar to bt: in complete control of the form and substance of that 
response • 

^**-ud^»n^j may b. .•.-^'.nln.j 'lorr >ivA aovo tc '*p'cy i\x- piper/* but the;y arc not yet 
"o^iiLinf7 ♦ho tuno." i; .-{i^^'l;!;- ' .earner- ni^ r*' d " rriorms ore oocurrin.j, they ere 
only fnintly idontif inbh. f.vc-i. ihou^^h overall institutional responsiveness to 
studf^nts is 'learly on the rii'c* 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 



The financing of learner-centered reforms hao been shown to imply atypical fund- 
ing strategies. It has been suj^gested, through deduction and the process of 
elimination, that the opeciiic strategy iuplied is the financing of such reforms 
through students. 

I'he perfectly co:apetUiV£ market model was suggested as the theoretical construct 
represented by the etudent-os-consunier concept. TniE model was identified lor the 
purposes of policy analysis. 

The analyflij showed that the market model was insufficient and inappropriate as a 
policy base for analyzing higher education; and it was deemed highly unlikely that, 
given the present characterii^tics of higher education, channelling monies through 
students would result in the inetltutional responsiveness ..-cessary for generating 
significant learner-centered reforms- 

An examination of empirical evidence revealed present unusual institutional 
responsiveness to students, appearing largely to be in response to the general 
decline in the rate of enrollment growth. Institutional repponsiveneas was 
categorized into the search for new higher education markets, new financial resources 
and new higher education produ'"t8--.lnstructional and programmatic. This latter 
category represented forms of institutional responsiveness most closely akin to 
xoarner-centered refoims although it war difficult to identify specific reforms 
thjt were clearly of this nature. 

In conclusion one policy question remains largely unanswered. It has been seen 
that, coupled with the greatly increased inter- and intra-institutlonal competition for 
students, the potertlal cxirts for imposing a market system upon higher education. 
Without question, inctitutlons cen be forced to be more responsive to the needs and 
desires of learners, and we are enthusiastic in our support for learner-centered 
reforms. The bringing about of tnese reforms through the channelling of public 
resources through students, however, raises an important policy issue. 

This basic issue can be discussed properly only in the context of a framework 
of purposes for higher educatior,-^^ for it is commonly accepted that each of the 
several purposes of higher education suggests a particular funding strategy varying 
from the funding strategies of ^ther purposes, sometimes totally and sometimes in 
degree rather than In kind . 

One such frauework oi" {joais was composed .or a recent Carnegie Commission 



report : 



Mother 



^ • ^,11 t] \'.r- - • .fi-.cntr-l. IT : tj ij/i up. the finance of 

n : : r ' -trr i;- 'tv> ••-.aopnud this arproaoii. 
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1, The provision Oi' opportunities for tht intellectual, aesthetic, ethical, 
aix? akill development or individual students, and the provliiona of 
campus environments which can constructively assist students in their 
more general development crowth; 

<f» The advancement oV human capability in society at large; 

j. The enlargement of educational Justice for the post-secondary age group; 

^. Tlxe transmission and advancement of learning and wisdom; 

5. T^ie critical evaluation of 80ciety--through individual thought and 
persuasion— for the sake of society's self-renewtil. 

Moot obsetrvers have agreed that such a framework of purposes does call for an 
eclectic funding approach. On this point there is very little disagreement; con- 
trovei'oy arises only in matters of emphasis. 

Although greater reliance upon the student funding mode probably would advance the 
third goal, in our view there exists a present danger that undesirable side effects 
would result: namely, diminution of those higher education purposes that can be 
advanced and in some cases jealously guarded only when institutions have at their 
disposal a significant amount of discretionary income. 

Without this discretionary income and the resulting buffering of institutions from 
society, the liberal arts never could have been maintained at their present leveli and 
there perhaps never would have been, for example, broad societal retiionses to 
McCarthy ism, racism, and the Viet Nam War. In any case it is our belief that 
institutions of higher education already may liave been thrust too far into the 
political arena as institutional "accountability" has become more and more a public 
watchword. Althou^^h we are hopeful that learner-centered reforms will continue to be 
advanced, we fear that lonj-tcrn: insistence upon o market approach to financing will 
eventually coerce Amerii-an hipher education into becoming Just another social system. 
If that should occur, one of the most basic cornerstones of a free society would be 
lost. 

For these and other reasons we favor the financing of learner-centered reforM 
through conventional approaches. Institutions of higher education have shown and ore 
showing a general reaponsivenesa to students, and we have every reason to believe 
that they will continue to do so. We also hold to our belief that the eclectic 
IXuxiing strategies that have evolved over time have served well all the purpoaea of 
higher education including those that allow institutions at times to be a bit 
"unresponsive" to society should that appear to be to the long-term benefit of the 
larger social order. 



